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This paper discusses , the concept" of school boundary 
permeafiility and describes the fidld testing and revision of the 
Parent-School Commuilities. Questionnaire CFSCQ) , a survey 
questionnaire designed to measuiTe the peiriaeability of school 
boundaries. The concept of peJi;meability assumed that any social 
system^ sach,^s a school, is surrounded by a psychQlogical boundary 
that insulates ^t frcm its fenvironment. The degree to which this 
boundary is permeable to input, froa outside the systeii is directly 
proportional to the qpenness of t*he systen. Originally, the PSCQ 
consisted of 50 descriptive . statements that res'p.ondents were ^asked to 
rate on a five-point Likert-t^pe scale. However,, when the PSCQ was 
field tested by maili;Dg it to 'a random , sample of 500 parents from 
three elementary schools, respondents and school administrators 
agreed ^hat the' questionnaire was too long amd repetitious. The PSCQ, 
was revised on tke. basis of." this, feedback and shortensSSt. considerably. 
Comparison of* PSCQ data\with data* froiB personal, interviews with 60. 
parents'^sho/ed €l(>se agreement between, responses to the interview 
questdo-ns and responses to the PSCQ statements. (iuthor/JG) 
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A b^si<x, but ^elativ^ly unexplored area of study iq ^chobl community relation 

. $hips is concerned with the nature and permeability cf the boundary lines that mark 

off a school from its constituent parent community • This paper deals with (IJ a 

♦ - ' * 

restatement- of the conceptualization of what seem to be some factors that have the 

effect of»being §,chool -parent boundaries ^nd (2) the revision of an instrument that 

qualifies the boundary line potion with regard to permeability: the ease with 

* ' • • ' \ 

which the lines may be crossed • % *^ . • " 

Katz and Kahn (1967) elaborate on Lewin's (r951 concept of group boundary^ lines 

and their ^permeability. They suggest that a social system is sorrounded by .a psycho- 

logical boundary insulating £t from itb environment* • The degree to .which this 

b.oundary is permeable to input ,frora the envi^n|fieRt of the social s;ystem is directly 

, proportional to the openness of the system. Applying this concept to a 'school 
*. . ' > / . . 

• ' '/'** * 

situation, an opennes^s coptinum concerning parental input into the school might 

' My " - * ' . \ 

range from totally closed; i.e. a sahifol where parents were c<?>mQletely isolated from 

interacting with srhool person;[iel ^tit^anyi matters, to completely* open-- l^e. a ^school- ^ 

/J^^/ \^ ^ . # 

where parents were totally free^pV enter any classroom at any tim^ and interact with 

• v" ' ■ ' ' ' ^ , , . ' « . 

» ' -'^ " , 

all school personnel. This cotitinum may be applied tc boundary ,permeability<, , 

The totally closed school suggests a solidification of system boundaries while the 

completely opfen school reS^ects extremely permeable boundaries. 

An Instrument designed tK> measure the 4)ermeability of the boundaries t)f a , 

school was reported by Wiener and Blumbferj^^l973i in their description of the Parent-^ 

School Coramuixitie^s Questionnaire (PSCQ.). The P.S.1fif^^*^cfcnsis£ea of fifty itenjs to 

. J[\/ ' ^ ' . ^^.^ ' ' ' " 

which re^porfd^epts .were asked to rate on a five .point I'iket^t-type scale ranging from 

*'this is '^Ijvay^.true*' to '* this is never tJ?^J^ Each i*t:6m was rfo be answ^r^d on' th6 

basis a^/Vhat. the respondents knew or fglt to be the Case dt their child's school,^ 

Aether' or not they had any direct experience withw-a particular situation. 

- The origiR^i factor atialy&is .of tKe P^S.C.Q. indicated t,hat stements centered on 

the , followi-ng" dimensions : • - . • . . • 



1- -l-fechanical •? St^item^nts on, this dimension concerned the process through 
which the parents made contact with school personnel The mechanical cuestlcns 
elicited information as to the best way to contact srchool personnel, difficulties 

* * I * • / ' ' ' 

encountered in contacting a teacher or the principal, and the layers of the organi* • 

' / ' ^ . / • . * 

zation ^.at must Be penetraCed before contacy with .the desired individual was 'made. 

Though the 'Wchanical*' dimensionJiy-lcseVy was' not psychologically oriented, it was 

assumed'that there was psycfiological fa-Ilput attached to it* ^ 



Outreach ^^-'Ithese statements y6;gmce me d the attempts b-y school personnel 
to contact parents* Que;»tionb ji6^^t with the conditions surrounding a school-to-^ 
parent contapt, percent ion&^^out the parent -teacher organization, perceptions of 
the principal as 'a fac^i^ator of parent input and .parent teacher problem solving. 

^ 3. Organizat|/<ntal Climate - This dimension contained- stfateme fits concerning 
parental perceptions of the' general chaVScter of the school organization. Questions 
elicited infoinWtiori aj^out the. -atmosphere of the school.. -and parent-teacher contacts, 
the percelve/yteelings oi. teachers toward parents and the ability of teachers to 
receive neg^t^ive feedliack. 

- 7/ • > * " ' " 

The (Jr^anlzatlon/.l Climate dimension attempted to measure the parents* feelirtgs 
about thJ'loisii school or^ani2ation, rather tha^i their relationship with specific 



member^ ^^f the organization 



4w /Int^rpersona] Climate - Stiitements in this dimension -were relevant to the 
qu^lit^ ^and nature of parent-teacher interaction. These questions got at the - 
^arend-'s perception of the interpersonaJL 'atmosphere surrounding their contacts with 

school: personnal; the feelit^fe of the. parent when contacted -by the school, the degree 

' V * - ' ' , *" , • ^ ■ . ' ♦ 

of hqnesty or evasiveness of school personnel during the contact and 'the perceived . 

•attii:u'de of school perj^onnel toward parents* * * , ■ ^ 

\ ) ' V ^' • y ' 

i Interpersonal Climate statements were , designed to* t^ip parental perceptions of ^ 
.theititorelationship with spe.cific members of tHe ^phool organ-izatiorT. 



5c.* Influence - Uerr,^* un this dimension concerned the parent 's perception of the 
impact of theic' relations with s^chool per.^onneK Included* we re statements relevant • 
to the-iinxjunt of atceiition school persoryiel pay to parental' input, response to group 
and individu< 1 Input and the role, of school ^personnel and parentis .in -problerw-solving. 

Suljsequent field_Cesting' of tbe P.S.G.Q, took place^in three mediuni-size » 
(enrollrr^nt 650«to-i000), elementary schools; one in each of three suburban school 
districts in the Southeast^ ** - ' ; 

A .sample of five hundred , parents were randomly selected ftom school regis^ra- 
tion cards of the three schools. Oujsstionnaires were mailed to the prospective 
respondents along^ with corjment cards to elicit feelings about the P.SIC.Q, con-*' 

r 

cerning its length and pertinence of* the stateip^nts . * ^ - . . 

, Two hundred and seventy-eight questionnaires— a-nd oAe hundred and five comment 

. t: ■ ^ 

cards were- returned , /i content analysis of respondents comment-s seemed to indicate 
*that^he P,S;CiO. was too letigthy and that a number .of ' statements seemed to b^ 

repetitive* ' ♦ 

The results of' the questionnaire were presented ta the administratqr of each of 

the schools. ..During a discussion of the results, each administrator echoed the 

parent comments concerning, length 'and repetition and indicated that the P.S^C.Q. 
♦ would become more useable* If modifications were made* 



: The feedback frc^^i parents and administrators ,aboqt the -P.S,C*0, prompted a 

second rfactor analyvU bc>sed upon the two hundred and seventy-eight responses. The 

result of an orthogonal varimax rotation performed on thg principal axis clusters 

yielded -by the factor analyj>is of the instrument produced -three* saliervt dimensions, 

The criteria for -accfi^^ptance of each item was *set at .5000. . • 

s • Thus, the following three' factors emerged from the analysis: 

. > Factor I - Teacher-Parent Interactipn - 

/ . \* ' " * ' • ' 

Items on this dimension tap the quality of interaction between parent and 

teacher as perceived by the ro.spondent. Statments deal with perceptions of 
the teacher.- atrcittrdo toward parental contracts, their receptivity of negative 



: feedback: and the interpersonal climate of parent-teacher , communications. 

• • • ^ • ■ 

V Fo'llowing 3*re the-teight items composing the Teacher -Pa rent Interaction 

factor:- t - * • . ^ 

!• Teachers see parents as. a nuisance. 



2\ ^Teachers- seem thVe Vtened by pare nts who ask questions, 

3. Teachers are friendly and warm in their 'communications with parents. 

4. When I talk with ray youngster's teacher, I feel he is holding back informa- 
^ion I would like to have. ' - ^ ' 

5. If I complain to a teacher about my youngster's negative reaction to his 

--teaching, I am afraid that t'h'e teacher will act negatively -toward my , 

i 



youngster « 



I 



ERIC 



6. Teachers seem to pay aCt^ntion te-^3arent:s . ; ' ' / 

1 . After. I have'^met with my. young.^ter * s teacher concerning a piroblem, the u 
teacher contacts me witih follm;-up information about the situation • 

• 8. Teachers in the school like parents to contact them aboutftheir child. 
Factor II - Parent -Principal Interaction 

This dimension dontains statements concerning the quality^ of.interaction 

between ^parents and the school administrator. Perceptions of how the principal 
# 

. views parent contacts and the V^i^ent organization, his recept ivene«s to nega- 
tive feedback, and JChe ' climate of parent-principal e.ncounter| are measured by 

Ohese items . • {i . , 

• ^, ^ • i' t 

The following eight items are contained in the pa rent -principal interaction 

^ ; - • r * I ^ ' ' ' . 

factpr: . . ' 1 it . ^ . 

i^.- The^arincipal^takes the initiative in contacting parents ab^ut school ^ 

matte'rs. ' . * ' / 

'^1. The principal actively supports the parent organization.* 
J. llie principal is willijig to listen to negative things I have Jo say about 

• what's going on in the school. • ' 

9^ . : ^ • 6 



4. The principal sees parents as a source of help to him. 

• * 

5. I trust the [arinci'pal to communicate parental conceras to the teachers. * 

6. The principal 9nly responds to pressure from a group of parents, not -to an 
individual. 

7. The principal encourages parents to contact-^achers about their children's 

^ school Activities. • ~ - 

"S. The principal always pays attention to- parents. 
Factor III Assessibili ty 

The items included in this factor concern the parents perception of the 
mechanics involved in making contact VTith the school. Statements d^al with 
the process used by parents to contact school personnel, the tone of school- 
to-home c^.municatiorts, and the impact the parent perceives he has on his child's 
teacher., . . • , . ^ — - 

The Assessibili ty factor contains the following nine* items: * 

1. In*order for me *to see my youngster's t^^cher, I need only stop /in at the 
office i/ithout prior contact and ask, 

2. In order for me to see the principal, I need.ojtily stop. in at the. office with- 
. out prior contact and ask. ' . • » 

... • r ^ ■ . . ■ ^- 

3«r Most %communi cations f rpmi the school are, .Impersonal in tone. 

4« If my youngster is* haying a probl>em in school,* the best way to contact the 

# ' ' ' . ' . 

teacher Is in writing rather tfhan hy phone. * ' 

" • < / * . . ' ' ^ , • 

5. It is difficult to /get in touch with a teacher on the phdne. 

6. My youngster's teacher contacjts me personally when his work has been* pro - 

■ 

gressing particularly well, ' ^ • 

* ^ ■ , ' ' *• 

7. I feel that when 1 talk with iny youngster's teacher it makes an imp^t on him. 

• * ^ t *' " I » 

8. I have no hesitancy at all* about contacting* a teacher about ijty youngster's 



9» I feel "free to ^to^ ^nd chat wi^h -teachers xn the ^choolo < 

Scoring the iavolvei lln^ coruputation o£ 4tetn means »^from the responses* 

These means may he ^^^otte J on a , ;v fih.^ ^fnrm^ n<? enable feedback to be given in an 
understandabie graphic ic^'naer (fxgur? I)." 

' A possible v/ay (;o' ittterpret . r.^.0. 1 • result^ is through studying, factor means 
and individual item refc>pouses. Tc^ipC^atzon of factor. n?5ans is facilitated ^y a con- 
)^ersion*of ra^^ dcoveS i'rom tint P.SyCO* t:o comrnon 1 (blosed) to 5 (open) scale* 
Thus, the higher thi. Si.otc^ nU& 7pen or perne^bXe the .boundaries on a specific 

dimension • o > * ' • • ' 

Using llemphilivixle School (figure I) an example, the P.S.CJQ, Profile 

indicates that pare'^r? ■:.e*>^ to perceiVa tibe school as teriding to^be closed to their 
*■ • * 

input* Hemphi 11 v-T' 4- Sc>oo^ v;?<* orp r •'^ t^c -^-^hoo:' s *th,\t agreed to take part in the 
field testing oi'' ^ho v:^\/^:^^^c ^^.'[<\ir^-\v . ^ ' , • 

Hemphilivj6.ire ^i-sm^.r^t.i''/*3?f-:Kv^ 1 tc or isolated from parents whose "children 

it serves* tfiourr.h Cf i^o<-xa^ ^v.-,V'e . ^inv* Xt-^ikcipe byt /vcn tjjie school and the 
parent -coranTurUtv ttvco-'J* \ho. >' /.nc:4>''l (' i n^^san - 2.47, P«F I - •#2,,#:^). The 
individual p<jreni..^ nrc u'o rc . n> - i.-..o,.c(: ou the'^<:hooi. program or personnel ' 

are app<Ter»LJy i'^^^'r^^jc* ' ^ l-'^O. ^ r.c^m ? v^i^v - 

As informal v£ -^1 • ch*^ ^-rAv^r ' -i';>>.'p.^^ to bo fro^^rne4 "upon^ (A #l,-2j, 8), it 
seems best for' a p^i^^r^n^ zui/^^ot > . -'icx\f>v Xb^'oy\y^i written note rather than by, 
telephone, (A, '>'>f 4ioa k^^re -t. does^ont.^icc a/s child's teacher, the teacher does 
not seem to withhold In/orm-iaxoix xronf the parent (T-P I #4), but these encounters 
apparently are percexV^^d i>y che p^.r#^i-t t^e eo^ld, impersonal and likely to have ^ 

•v ^ * : . * ' " 

little impact (T-.f I toeaii -^loj'/; !-P I 'U, 3,/e, 8) • P trents seem to be quiee 

• : «' • * • 

hesitant abou>. cont^.ctiag tMxc oa:.l<Pf; i.^acber (A '#8), pe^h^ps due to the feeling 

that such contact' m-iy have an advor^e el^ect 6n the child (T-P I #5), 
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School^ peraonn^l at Hemphlllvllle seem to, perceive parental contacts as more 
hl^^^ance-athah iifeXp (T-P I #1; P-P I ^) and pi^e Itttle Value upon their input 



Into the school (P-P 1 #8*) . 



' With litirle personal contact beCween pareht and the' school principal and staff, 

othdr than in cases when meetings with parents essential, such as parent organi-S^ 

' ' ... 

zation gatherings or conferences fo dis'cttss .the child's progress (A #6)> parents seem 

to view Hemphiilville Bleraentary School as a pia'ce where they must send-the-Lr 

children, and unquestionally accept it's policies and practice? • 1" 

The point that the permeability of .the boundaries of a school is quantifiable 

(Wiener and BluiAerg, 1973) seems to be /underlined by the revised version of the - 

P.S.C.Q, To provide an informal validity chec"^ of the instrument, a saiSp|?e of sixty 

parents:^ ten from each of the six grade- levels at »Hemphillville, were selected froril 

*. 

school registration cards for interviews • Parents who received the P»S»C»q; were ^^-^ 

** * # ' 

eliminated ^rom the sample. Of the-fixty attempted contacts^ fort$r.four interviews 

were conducted . . . , ' . * 

The interview schedule was composed of three open-ended questions to ^corres- 
pond with the three P.S.C.Q, dimensions. » , . . ^ 

\ InterviexTOCS were undergraduate students enrolled in a school -community „ 
relVtions course. They were instructed to funnel, the respondent's answers to ' 
elicit specifics about their contact with, the school. The Interviewers ^re asked 
to characterize the parents perception of the permeability- of the school on each 
dimension on a 'five point scale. During a six hour training period, interviewers 
used this^ scale to rate. a series of four role-play interviewee^. ^ The .interviewers 
averaged an eighty-four percent (847.) agreement on these scales. 

_ * 4 

Following the ^completion of th,e interviews, means for Hemphiilville on each 

* •*.<»■ 
» • ' . > >. ^ * ' 

dimension were computed .and compared with the P. S.C.Q. .dimensional means for the 

» " * / * ^ « 

school; As the interview B;S^C.Q.' comparison was ^intended to informally validate 
the Instrument, any atatlst/cal description of this comparison would be open tp 



question. Thus, tests were not performed on this data, v 

.However, It may ble stated t|iat an indicaSfc of validity is mirrored by the fact 
_Jthat the ins.trument anil interview dimensiorial^'Leans x^ere in plose^ agreement. 



(Table J) 



T^ble I 

Comparison of Instrument and Interview Means 

•Interview 



Instrument, 



Teacher-Parent 
Interaction 



1.57 



Parent-* Principal 
Interaction 



Accessibility 



2,47 



1,92 



1,91 



2,14 



2*02 



The potency of the P.S.C.Q, rests in its ability to provide school adminis- 
trative personnel with a'^tilagnostic tool for ascertaining .parental perceptions of 



the school Information ^leaned'from the instrument may be used as base-line data 
for structiiiring of iigjproving school-qomnunity programs, For the administrator who ^ 
strives to make his schpol open to parental input, the feedback from the P.S.C.Q, 
may highlight areas for. staff, development as well as provide him with information 
concerning the paretit^*^ perception of his perf oirmance. 

In an era when schools ma/ be said tjo be in a state of flux, with a variety 

• ■J 

of experimentation in staff patterns, curriculum, and instruction, a comparison of 
the results of periodic administrations of the P.S^C.Q. ,to, a selection of the * 
schools' parent population may be used as gauge of the amount of parental input 
that should be. taken^into account^ in implementing change. 

' The revised version of the P,S,C.Q. simplifies the measurement of the perraea- 
bility of the school •s boundaries and' seems to open some new areas for study in 



the /realm of the schoojis* relationship 

Y 

viewing the relationship of the parente 



to^ita parent constituency. In addition to 
* perception of the petmeability of the 



boundaries of the school to suph variables as parent s-atisfaction with school pro- 
„^ grams, demographic characteristics of_the.,parent_populatibn_and .eiiucRtion^valuejS.j^a,. 

^productive research extension of boundary permeability would be its application to 

< 

the relationship between schools and their potential task-oriented concerns • For 
example^'are schools relatively bpen^or closed to supexrvlsion, staff development 
or new program ideas? , 
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